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INTRODUCTION 

"Old  Mortality"  is  the  title  of  oire  of  the  inimitable 
stories  of  "The  Great  Wizard  of  the  North  Country,"  Sir 
"Walter  Scott.  It  pictures  those  troublous  days  in  the  Rocky 
Isle  which  followed  the  dissent  of  a  sect  of  the  Presbyterians 
from  the  Government.  While  the  story  carries  its  thread  of 
romance,  "Old  Mortality"  was  a  real  character  taken  from 
real  life.  He  was  a  devout  devotee  of  the  creed  of  the 
Cameronians  and  cherished  as  a  sacred  heritage  the  church- 
yards which  gave  repose  to  the  dust  of  the  sainted  martyrs 
to  that  cause.  Imposing  upon  himself  the  reverent  function 
of  keeping  bright  the  corroding  inscriptions  upon  the  head- 
stones of  the  dead  whose  lives  and  deeds  of  valor  had  made 
memorable  a  period  of  Scottish  history,  he  spent  forty  years 
of  his  life  in  visiting  and  revisiting  the  silent  cities  of  the 
dead  with  mallet  and  chisel.  He  could  not  be  dissuaded.  He 
brought  to  his  self-imposed  task  a  loyalty  that  took  the  form 
of  a  holy  enthusiasm. 

While  his  simple  wants  were  readily  supplied  by  the  com- 
munities which  he  visited,  still,  he  was  by  no  means  a 
mendicant.  In  case  occasion  rendered  necessarj^  that  he  find 
entertainment  at  the  Public  House,  he  always  had  a  sufficient 
purse  to  pay  his  footing.  His  one  ambition,  his  one  hope, 
his  one  duty,  his  one  engrossment,  was  to  keep  ever  in 
memory  the  brave  old  heroes  who  had  dared  and  died  for 
the  Faith. 

To  me  "Old  Mortality''  represents  something  more  than  a 
blind  fanaticism,  an  over-wrought  zeal.  He  is  the  embodi- 
ment of  an  entrancingly  beautiful  principle  of  our  human 
nature.     I  pause.     I  fear  the  application  is  inadequate. 

"He  took  bread:  and  when  he  had  given  thanks,  He  broke 
it,  and  gave  it  to  His  disciples,  saying,  take,  eat,  this  is  my 
Body,  which  is  given  for  you;  Do  this  in  remembrance  of 
me. ' ' 

"Likewise,  after  supper,  He  took  the  Cup;  and  wlien  He 
had  given  thanks.  He  gave  it  to  them,  saying,  Drink  Ye  all 
of  this;  for  this  is  my  blood  of  the  New  Testament,  which  is 
shed  for  you  and  for  many,  for  the  remission  of  sins;  Do 
this,  as  oft  as  ve  shall  drink  it,  in  remembrance  of  me." 


Our  Saviour  Himself  would  not  be  forgotten.  He  instituted 
a  Sacrament  of  Remembrance. 

There  is  a  tender  kinship  between  those  who  have  gone 
before  and  those  who  follow.     The  relationship  is  divine. 

I  approach  the  task  before  me  with  something  akin  to  the 
feeling  that  moved  "Old  Mortality."  I  feel  it  to  be  the  duty 
of  some  one  to  make  pilgrimages  into  the  past  of  the  Negro, 
as  far  back  as  possible,  and  burnish  into  brightness  the  fast 
fading  memory  of  names  and  deeds  which  should  not  be 
allowed  to  perish.  The  inauguration  of  this  series  of  sketches 
has  this  purpose  in  view.  They  are  the  institution  of  a 
Memory  Service — 

"Lest  we  forget — lest  we  forget." 

Within  the  compass  of  my  own  recollection  there  are 
Negro  names,  male  and  female,  to  which  the  terms  un- 
crowned King  and  uncrowned  Queen  might  be  fittingly 
applied.  I  have  in  mind  some  of  the  grandest  characters 
and  proudest  achievements.  Yet,  unless  some  "Old 
Mortality"  is  willing  to  give  himself  a  sacritice  to  this  serv- 
ice, soon  those  who  have  passed  on  will  be  forgotten.  The 
beauty  of  their  lives  and  the  grandeur  of  their  characters 
will  be  lost  to  us  forever. 

History!  what  is  history?  It  is  simply  a  connected  record 
of  such  of  the  doings  of  the  men  and  women  of  the  world  as 
are  worthy  of  permanence.  Hence,  history  determines  the 
worth  of  men  and  the  value  of  races  and  nations. 

Senator  Tillman,  in  one  of  his  vicious  diatribes  against 
the  Negro  race,  vaunted  the  plea  that  the  Negro  had  no 
history  to  which  he  could  appeal;  and  that  a  race  with- 
out a  history  should  have  no  important  part  in  our  civiliza- 
tion. There  have  been,  and  there  are  still,  many  heads 
much  cooler  than  was  that  of  the  vitriolic  Senator  from  the 
Palmetto  State  that  have  entertained  views  nearly  similar. 
Henry  "Ward  Beecher  once  said  that  if  the  continent  of 
Africa  were  to  sink  beneath  the  tides  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
not  a  bubble  would  arise.  And  this  because  the  race  had  no 
history  of  achievement. 

Some  years  ago  I  spent  a  whole  summer  in  collecting  the 
facts  with  respect  to  the  local  life  of  the  race  in  Raleigh. 


I  was  successful  in  gathering  much  data  that  was  valuable, 
a  great  deal  that  was  intensely  interesting,  and  some  that 
was  remarkable.  These  I  wove  into  somewhat  connected 
sketches  of  the  churches,  Sunday  schools,  public  schools,  col- 
leges, lodges,  fire  companies,  and  other  organizations.  I 
made  also  a  splendid  collection  of  personal  sketches  of 
prominent  Negro  men  and  women  then  living  and  some 
dead.  It  cost  me  much  time,  and  labor,  and  some  financial 
expense.  This  matter  was  set  up,  proofs  taken  and  cor- 
rected. A  misunderstanding  between  the  contracting  printer 
and  the  proprietor  of  the  printing  ofSce  resulted  in  the 
destruction  of  the  whole.  With  it  went  much  excellent 
matter  which,  I  fear,  cannot  be  replaced  for  the  reason  that 
many  of  those  upon  whose  personal  experiences  I  was  then 
able  to  draw  have  passed  into  the  Great  Beyond.  Yet,  we 
can,  we  should,  we  must,  make  diligent  use  of  material  which 
is  still  available,  aud  gather  the  incidents  of  our  local  and 
State  life,  the  records  of  our  institutions,  biographical  notes 
of  our  prominent  characters,  and  make  history.  This  will 
be  a  service  to  future  generations  for  which  "they  will  rise 
up  and  call  us  blessed."" 

Dr.  W.  D.  Weatherford,  splendid  gentleman  and  friend  of 
the  Negro  that  he  is,  paid  a  visit  to  the  Berry  0 'Kelly 
Teacher  Training  and  Industrial  School  at  Method.  As  he 
entered  my  room  the  class  was  spending  its  period  with 
Greek  Heroes.  When  the  recitation  was  concluded  he  was 
quickly  on  his  feet  with  the  question:  "Why  not  have  these 
children  study  and  learn  something  of  the  great  men  and 
women  of  their  own  race?  Your  race  has  produced  many 
notable  characters.  Your  people  should  know  of  them.  It 
is  all  well  enough  for  them  to  learn  of  these  they  are  now 
studying.  How  much  more  helpful  it  would  be  to  them  if 
they  could  know  of  the  fine  characters  of  their  own  race?" 

This  is  so  true  and  yet  we  are  neglecting  this  all-important 
feature  of  our  own  education  to  our  own  great  detriment. 

Bishop  J.  Albert  Johnson  relates  a  circumstance  that  oc- 
curred to  him  during  his  stay  in  Africa.  He  says  that  he 
was  once  invited  by  one  of  the  Tribal  Chiefs  to  visit  and 
address  his  men.  He  accepted.  On  the  day  appointed  he 
left   to   fill  the   engagement   expecting  to   find   a   crowd   of 


several  hundred.  Ai-riviug  at  the  place  he  found  an  assem- 
blage of  nine  thousand  stalwart  men.  The  Chief  and  his 
cabinet  occupied  an  elevated  platform  upon  which  he  was 
escorted  to  a  seat.  He  addressed  them.  He  knew  their 
language  and  could  speak  to  them  intelligibly.  They  gave 
rapt  attention.  When  he  wanted  to  use  the  word  history 
he  could  find  no  synonym  of  their  tongue  by  which  to  convey 
the  meaning.  He  was  forced  to  use  the  English  term.  "When 
he  had  concluded  one  of  the  men  got  permission  from  his 
Chief  to  speak  to  him  (the  Bishop).  He  said  he  and  his 
men  could  not  understand  the  meaning  of  "historj-."  The 
Bishop  instructed  him.  He  told  him  that  it  meant  a  record 
of  the  lives,  and  the  times,  and  the  great  deeds  of  their 
foreparents.  The  man  returned  and  proclaimed  this  mean- 
ing to  the  men.  "With  one  accord,  the  Bishop  said,  a  shout 
went  up  "Give  us  history.    Give  us  history." 

Negroes  in  enlightened  America  are  not  so  wise  as  their 
brethren  in  benighted  Africa.  They  have  no  adequate  appre- 
ciation of  the  essential  place  which  history  must  hold  in 
determining  racial  values.  That  we  are  awakening  in  these 
late  years  gives  hope.  Much  has  been  lost  by  neglect.  Let 
us  improve  the  opportunities  that  still  remain  and,  as  did 
the  men  of  Africa,  let  us  cry  out — "Give  us  history.  Give  us 
history. ' ' 


A  WORD  TO  THE  READER 

Systematic  and  comprehensive  efforts  are  now  being  made 
to  gather  up  and  put  into  permanent  form  the  fragments  of 
Xegro  history.  Many  competent  men  and  women  are  en- 
gaged in  delving  into  the  remote  past  of  the  race  and  tracing 
it  down  through  the  centuries.  This  is  well.  We  need  to 
know  our  source,  our  antiquity  and  our  achievements.  The 
prime  purpose  of  this  effort  is  to  resurrect  and  reduce  to  a 
tangible  form  the  local  life  of  the  Xegro  in  North  Carolina. 
"We  know  very  little  of  ourselves  and  our  doings  even  dur- 
ing the  past  half  century.  Men  and  women  have  come  upon 
the  stage,  have  played  their  parts,  have  died  and  are  for- 
gotten. Many  of  them  were  great  characters.  They  wrought 
nobly  and  well.  Of  them  and  their  doings  their  children 
know  nothing.  They  and  their  day  have  passed  out  of 
memorj-,  except  of  a  few  of  our  older  people  who  still 
survive.  While  they  are  with  us  let  us  gather  from  them  as 
far  as  we  can  the  story  of  our  race  life  during  the  days  of 
slavery  and  since.  Fragmentary  as  it  may  appear  now  it  will 
form  the  basis  and  background  of  invaluable  history  in  the 
years  to  come. 

Preceding  a  lecture  at  Shaw  University  some  years  ago  on 
Xegro  race  characters  in  Xorth  Carolina,  the  writer  requested 
any  one  in  the  audience  who  knew  anything,  or  had  heard 
anything  of  John  Chavis,  the  noted  Xegro  scholar,  teacher 
and  preacher,  to  raise  his  hand.  Xot  a  single  hand  went 
up.  He  repeated  the  request,  naming  Geo.  M.  Horton,  The 
Slave  Poet  of  Xorth  Carolina,  and  Lunsford  Lane,  of  Kal- 
eigh,  who  distinguished  himself  in  Massachusetts  during  the 
days  of  the  Abolition  conflict.  Xot  a  hand  went  up.  The 
Chapel  was  packed.  At  the  conclusion  of  our  address  many 
students  gathered  around  us  and  urged  that  we  publish 
these  sketches  and  render  them  available  for  study.  This,  of 
course,  would  be  a  venture  requiring  financial  resources 
which  we  did  not  possess.  We  are  now  attempting  to 
awaken  an  interest  that  will  justify  such  an  undertaking. 

We  have  a  cart  load  of  valuable  data.  It  can  be  used. 
It  should  be  used.     It  will  be  used  as  soon  as  our  people 


realize  the  importance  of  race  history.    But  it  must  be  used 
quickly  or  it  will  be  lost  forever. 

The  greatest  service  we  can  render  the  Negro  race  in 
Raleigh  and  North  Carolina  would  be  the  dedication  of  the 
remaining  years  of  our  life  to  research,  investigation,  and 
compilation  of  the  facts  of  our  race  life.  A  year  or  so  ago 
we  were  approached  by  some  of  the  Negro  teachers  of  the 
Raleigh  Public  Schools  with  a  request  that  we  prepare  a 
history  of  the  Negro  schools  in  Raleigh.  We  fully  agreed 
with  them  that  this  should  be  done.  Unless  we,  of  the 
present  day,  do  it  it  will  never  be  done.  But,  we  reminded 
them,  the  work  would  require  much  labor,  time,  and  some 
expense  in  the  preparation.  How  can  this  be  met?  We 
suppose  they  had  not  "counted  the  cost."  Shall  this  needed 
work  be  left  undone  and,  in  future  years,  allowed  to  sting 
us  with  the  shame  of  our  indifference? 


LETTERS  FROM  OLD  PUPILS 

I  have  a  number  of  letters  from  old  pupils  written  from 
time  to  time  during  the  j-ears  gone  by.  Some  of  them  are 
from  far  off  places  and  near,  and  some  from  distant  lands 
beyond  the  seas.  These  epistles  have  come  naturallj-,  spon- 
taneously, and  are  the  simple  expressions  of  deep  and  tender 
emotions.  I  prize  them  very  highly.  It  will  be  my  pleasure 
to  make  them  a  part  of  these  Recollections.  If  there  be 
others  who  care  to  write  me  they  may  be  assured  that  their 
missives  will  meet  a  happj-  reception.  I  want  to  hear  from 
all  who  are  now  living. 

EVERY  NEGRO  CHURCH 

Should  prepare  a  historical  sketch  of  itself.  Go  back  as 
far  as  possible  and  give  the  facts  as  to  organization,  mem- 
ber.ship,  pastors,  Sunday  school,  and  general  progress. 

Print  the  roll  of  the  membership  beginning  with  the  first 
and  coming  on  down.    Add  to  this  record  from  year  to  year. 

THE  FIRST  BAPTIST  CHURCH,  RALEIGH 

The  above  church  has  set  an  example  which  should  be  fol- 
lowed at  once  by  every  Xegro  church  in  North  Carolina.  It 
ha.s  recently  published  a  historical  pamphlet  of  the  church 
dating  back  to  1812.  It  reveals  important  and  valuable 
history  not  only  respecting  its  own  life,  but  that  of  the  First 
Baptist  Church  (white)  of  Raleigh.  It  gives  the  steps  taken 
in  the  separation  of  the  white  and  Xegro  membership  into 
separate  church  organizations.  It  gives  the  roll  of  its  pres- 
ent membership.  There  are  a  large  number  of  the  old  mem- 
bership whose  names  do  not  appear.  These  should  be 
exhumed  and  placed  on  the  roll.  My  mother  was  a  promi- 
nent member  of  this  church.  I  could  name  quite  a  number 
of  others.  Place  their  names  on  the  list  and  let  them  shine 
out  again  in  everlasting  remembrance. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Rogers,  the  compiler  of  this  record,  deserves  and 
should  receive  the  sincere  thanks  of  our  people  regardless  of 
denomination.    He  was  a  verv  useful  man. 


Part  II 


MY  PUPILS  AND  I 


THE  STORY  OF  MY  LIFE  WITH 
MY  PUPILS 


DEDICATIOX 

To  My  Foemee  Pupils: 

The  hoys  and  girls  u'ith  whoTti  I  have  mingled  in  the  class 
room  and  u-hose  Faith  and  Love  have  imparted  a  flavor  to  my 
life  irhich  shall  last  forever; — To  the  children^ — ?ny  children — 
of  other  days  whom  I  loved  and  still  love; — To  those  now 
widely  separated  in.  this  and  other  lands; — To  the  dear  ones  who 
have  been  called  into  rest; — To  the  faithful  teachers  who  have 
labored  ivith  me  in  season  and  out  of  secLson — These  pages  are 
affectionately  inscribed  by 

Theie  Foemee  Teachee. 


CHARLES  N.  HUNTER 


KECESSIOXAL 

Rudyard  Elpling 

God  of  our  fathers,  known  of  old — 
Lord  of  our  far-flung  battle  line — 

Beneatli  whose  awful  hand  we  hold 
Dominion  over  palm  and  pine — 

Lord  God  of  Hosts,  be  with  us  yet, 
Lest  we  forget — lest  we  forget ! 

The  tumult  and  the  shouting  dies — 
The  Captains  and  the  Kings  depart — 

Still  stands  Thine  ancient  sacrifice, 
An  humble  and  a  contrite  heart ! 

Lord  God  of  Hosts,  be  with  us  yet. 
Lest  we  forget — lest  we  forget ! 

Far-called,  our  navies  melt  away — 
On  dune  and  headland  sinks  the  fire — 

Lo,  all  our  pomp  of  yesterday 
Is  one  with  Nineveh  and  Tyre ! 

Judge  of  the  Nations,  spare  us  yet, 
Lest  we  forget — lest  we  forget. 

If,  drunk  with  sight  of  power,  we  loose 
Wild  tongues  that  have  not  Thee  in  awe 

Such  boasting  as  the  Gentiles  use, 
Or  breeds  without  the  law — 

Lord  God  of  Hosts,  be  with  us  yet. 
Lest  we  forget — lest  we  forget ! 

For  heathen  heart  that  puts  her  trust 
In  reeking  tube  and  iron  shard — 

And  valiant  dust  that  builds  on  dust, 
And  guarding,  calls  not  thee  to  guard. 

For  frantic  boast  and  foolish  word. 
Thy  mercy  on  Thy  people.  Lord. 


FOEEWOKD 

I  hope  to  complete  and  give  to  the  public  in  the  near  future 
My  Eecollectioxs.  These  reminiscences  will  make  up  the 
story  of  my  life,  at  the  same  time  giving  a  sort  of  panoramic 
view  of  Negro  life  in  Raleigh  from  the  time  as  far  back  as  I 
can  remember.  Xames,  places,  scenes,  and  historic  events  will 
be  brought  under  review.  In  this  I  hope  to  be  of  service  in 
preserving  much  historical  data  affecting  the  race  which,  other- 
wise, will  be  forever  lost.  The  present  little  booklet  is  only  an 
advance  section  of  My  Eecollections.  I  am  sending  it  forward 
now  out  of  its  regular  course  for  two  reasons.  First,  many  of 
those  to  whom  it  will  carry  a  direct  interest  are  still  living  and 
will  enjoy  the  excursion  back  into  the  old  days,  the  old  ways 
and  the  old  places.  Many  of  the  relatives  and  friends  of  those 
who  are  dead  are  still  living  and  will  be  interested.  These  can 
assist  in  making  additions  and  corrections  which  may  add 
materially  to  the  value  of  the  whole.  Second,  I  am  unable  to 
put  in  print  the  larger  volume.  It  will  require  money.  The 
manuscript  must  be  prepared.  This  takes  time  and  labor.  My 
present  circumstances  are  such  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  me 
to  do  the  work  now.  The  publication  of  this  advance  section 
may  stimulate  interest  and  bring  into  life  agencies  that  will 
promote  the  enterprise.  We  know  very  little  of  ourselves.  Most 
of  us  can  trace  our  ancestry  back  to  grandparents  and  no 
farther.  We  have  no  family  records — no  "family  tree."  The 
same  is  true  of  our  organizations — churches,  schools,  lodges,  and 
benevolent  enterprises.  '  Some  time  ago  I  found  an  old  cata- 
logue of  the  Washington  School  issued  for  the  session  of 
IS 7. 5-7 6.  As  I  read  over  the  roll  of  the  pupils  I  was  surprised 
to  find  so  many  of  them  who  were  well  known  at  the  time 
and  later,  had  passed  out  of  my  memory.  And  yet  they  were 
a  part  of  the  active,  bubbling,  buoyant  life  of  the  city  fifty 
years  ago.  We  have  been  too  negligent  in  the  matter  of  history. 
As  before  stated  we  know  too  little  of  ourselves.  We  cannot 
point  back  to  important  events  and  notable  characters  in  our 
local  life.  The  names  of  many  grand  men  and  women  of  our 
race  who  wrought  well  and  nobly  in  their  day  and  generation 
have  passed  out  and  are  forgotten.  They  no  longer  afford  hope 
and  inspiration  to  our  boys  and  girls.  Let  us  rescue  them  as 
far  as  wc  may  and  emblazon  their  names  high  up  among  the 

immortals. 
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MY  PUPILS  AND  I 

Introduction 

Chaptee  I 

I  am  often  tempted  to  tlie  belief  that  no  teacher  of  modern 
times  ever  had  such  loyal  and  devoted  pupils  as  those  who 
have  come  under  my  supervision  during  my  fifty  years  of 
service  in  the  school-room.  I  make  the  period  fifty  years  be- 
cause I  received  my  first  assignment  in  December,  1875.  The 
continuity  has  been  broken  by  several  interruptions  covering 
ten  years.  But  during  these  times  I  was  so  closely  allied  with 
educational  work  that  the  separation  was  more  apparent  than 
real.  My  present  purpose  is  to  recall  the  experiences  enjoyed 
during  this  half  century  of  service.  It  is  a  pleasant  task.  It  car- 
ries me  back  into  scenes  bright  and  beautiful.  I  am  mingling 
again  with  the  boys  and  girls  of  long  ago  and  of  more  recent 
years.  Many  of  them  are  now  mothers  and  fathers  and  some  are 
grandparents.  Many  have  passed  over  the  river  and  entered  the 
Great  Beyond.  Many  are  scattered  here  and  yon  over  the  country 
and  some  are  in  distant  lands  beyond  the  seas.  In  my  travels  I 
meet  them  and  the  meeting  is  always  joyous.  They  write  me  from 
far  off  places  and  near.  Their  letters  are  happy  reflections 
of  our  former  relations  and  are  tender  and  touching.  There 
were  days  when  many  of  these  children  spent  a  large  portion 
of  their  time  in  my  home.  They  almost  became  a  part  of  my 
family.  Nearly  all  of  them  living  in  and  near  Raleigh  were 
frequent  visitors  and  much  of  our  lives  was  spent  together. 
Thus  the  years  rolled  on.  Our  lives  twined  and  intertwined 
until  each  seemed  to  become  a  part  of  the  other.  And  this  at- 
tachment has  braved  the  lapse  of  years,  the  mutations  of  time, 
the  alternations  of  fortunes,  and  the  thousand  and  one  condi- 
tions that  interspace  half  a  century.  And  they  are  still  my 
children.   I  can  think  of  them  in  no  other  light. 

I  would  not  convey  the  impression  that  these  children  were 
very  much  different  from  other  children.  They  were  not.  They 
were  average  boys  and  girls  full  of  vigor,  bulging  with  energy, 
brimming  with  life  and  artful  in  mischievous  enterprise.  I  would 
not  have  it  believed  that  there  were  not  times  when  corrective 


measures  had  to  be  applied.  There  were  such  occasions.  My 
methods  of  discipline  were  always  firm,  but  I  endeavored  to 
administer  them  in  a  spirit  of  kindness.  Children  have  a  keen 
sense  of  the  propriety  of  their  conduct.  They  often  test  their 
teachers  to  see  just  how  strong  they  are  and  just  how  weak. 
They  will  not  forgive  weakness.  I  remember  on  one  occasion  of 
having  transferred  a  number  of  pupils  to  another  school.  Some 
of  them  went  and  stayed  a  while  and  left.  All  of  them  com- 
plained that  the  teachers  were  not  strict  enough.  I  never  hesi- 
tated to  punish  when  punishment  was  necessary.  Xo  teacher 
should  delude  himself  into  the  belief  that  he  can  cultivate  the 
love  of  his  pupils  by  allowing  them  to  do  as  they  please.  Only 
be  sure  that  you  are  right ;  exercise  good  judgment ;  do  not  let 
your  temper  get  the  better  of  you ;  and  the  child  in  his  con- 
science will  approve  of  your  action  however  disagreeable  it 
may  be  at  the  time.  And  in  the  years  to  come  he  will  rise 
up  and  call  you  blessed.    I  have  found  it  so. 

In  these  papers  I  shall  recall  many  names.  There  are  many 
more  that  I  cannot  remember.  I  shall  reproduce  some  of 
the  letters  I  have  received.  I  wish  it  were  so  that  I  could  give 
them  all.  The  whole  is  written  with  a  view  to  placing  in 
permanent  form  the  delightful  experiences  I  have  had  with 
my  pupils. 

I  taught  in  Shoe  Heel  (ilaxtou),  in  the  rural  schools  of 
Wake  County,  in  the  Goldsboro  city  schools,  in  the  Durham  city 
schools,  in  the  Raleigh  schools,  in  Method,  in  HayT\-ood  and 
Pittsboro,  Chatham  County,  and  in  Johnston  County.  I  have 
been  on  the  faculty  of  the  A.  &  T.  Summer  School,  have  con- 
ducted Teacher's  Institutes  in  Robeson,  Wayne,  Wake  and 
Chatham  counties;  was  Director  of  the  Summer  School  for 
teachers  of  Rockingham  County  in  1921. 

If  these  Recollections  shall  serve  in  any  wise  to  please  and 
rejuvenate  the  spirit  of  the  fine  body  of  boys  and  girls  to  whom 
I  owe  so  much,  I  shall  be  very  happy.  They  can  iiever  know 
what  they  have  been  to  me.  I  have  been  rated  as  successful. 
I  can  .«ay  this  without  incurring  the  criticism  of  egotism.  I 
am  only  stating  a  well  known  fact.  This  has  been  widely  voiced 
by  the  public  press.  It  has  been  spoken  from  the  platform  by 
eminent  educators.    It  has  been  stated  in  glowing  terms  in  \)vt- 


sonal  testimonials.  It  may  be  so.  It  is  certainly  relatively  true. 
To  the  extent  that  it  is  true  much  credit  is  due  to  the  fine  spirit 
of  the  noble  army  of  pupils  who  have  spurred  me  on.  Their 
faith  in  me  and  their  love  for  me  have  been  my  sustaining 
power.  In  many  of  the  conflicts  through  which  I  have  passed 
I  would  have  lost  hope  and  given  over  the  struggle  but  for  the 
cheering  sympathy  of  old  and  more  recent  pupils.  When  I 
could  reflect  that  these  with  whom  I  have  spent  the  most  of 
m^y  life  know  me,  believe  in  me,  support  me,  and  sympathize 
with  me,  I  have  been  helped,  and  strengthened  and  often 
urged  on  to  victory. 

But  where  are  they?  I  mean  these  boys  and  girls  who  have 
grown  into  adulthood  and  passed  on  into  life.  How  have  they 
deported  themselves?  What  has  been  the  impress  of  their  lives 
upon  their  generation?   Have  they  made  good? 

These  are  pertinent  questions  and  determining  factors  in  any 
final  judgment.  Happily  and  with  profound  pleasure  I  can 
answer  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  them  have  not  only  done 
well  in  life  but  a  good  proportion  have  risen  to  honor  and 
high  distinction  in  their  various  communities  and  among  their 
fellows.    Some  of  them  have  become  national  characters. 

They  did  not  stop  with  their  elementary  training.  They 
pursued  their  studies  on  to  college  graduation.  I  have  in  my 
possession  specimens  of  their  early  work.  Meticulous  care  is 
shoT^Ti  and  painstaking  application  is  in  evidence. 

I  may  be  pardoned  for  mentioning  here  just  one  instance  of 
successful  life.  Mr.  W.  E.  L.  Sanford  is  now  occupying  a  high 
position  in  the  Postoffice  Department  of  the  government  at 
Washington.  He  has  held  this  place  for  many  years.  Pre- 
viously he  had  "sailed  the  seven  seas"  and  had  touched  almost 
every  port  in  the  world.  I  have  often  had  occasion  for  using 
him  as  an  intermediary  in  reaching  high  oSicials  in  Washing- 
ton. My  letters  were  intercepted  by  subordinates  and  failed  to 
gain  the  attention  of  the  heads  of  Departments  to  whom  they 
were  addressed.  Knowing  Mr.  Sanford's  resourcefulness  and 
his  dependability  I  changed  my  method  of  approach.  I  would 
inclose  my  letter  to  Will  requesting  him  to  see  that  it  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  ofiicial  for  whom  it  was  intended. 
This  was  always  done  without  delay  and  my  ends  were  always 


promptly  served.  Passing  through  Washington  in  1919  I  was 
his  guest.  One  day  I  made  a  visit  to  his  office.  After  taking 
me  around  and  introducing  me  to  the  higher  officials  we  re- 
turned to  his  office.  He  took  from  his  safe  $300,000.00  and 
placed  it  in  my  hands.  He  said  he  wanted  to  do  this  that  I 
might  see  to  what  extent  he  was  trusted.  Mr.  Sanford  always 
on  all  suitable  occasions  refers  with  a  deep  sense  of  gratitude 
to  the  fact  that  he  owes  his  success  in  life  to  his  early  training. 
I  could  go  on  and  on  mentioning  conspicuous  examples  of 
successful  careers  of  my  old  pupils,  but  it  would  carry  this 
chapter  far  beyond  the  scope  originally  intended  for  it.  I  shall 
take  occasion  to  mention  others  with  the  progress  of  these 
reminiscences. 


CHAPTEE  II 

My  First  School 

On  the  Way — The  Midnight  Bide — Cold  and  Gloomy — Lawyer 
McLean — Reach  Lumberton — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith — Puz- 
zled— Shoe  Heel  (Maxton) — The  Crump  Family — Puzzled 
Again — Meet  School  Committee — The  Sunday  Service. 

I  received  my  first  appointment  as  a  public  school  teacher 
in  December,  1875.  The  school  was  at  Shoe  Heel,  now  Maxton, 
Eobeson  County.  I  had  been  induced  to  go  there  through  the 
kindly  offices  of  the  late  Mr.  L.  B.  Hinton  and  Kev.  W.  W. 
Morgan,  both  highly  esteemed  residents  of  the  Oberlin  section, 
now  West  Kaleigh.  These  gentlemen  had  known  me  from  my 
birth.  They  were  frequent  guests  and  well  beloved  in  our  family 
home  during  the  years  of  my  childhood.  Eev.  Mr.  Morgan  was 
a  Presiding  Elder  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  at  that 
time  and  Shoe  Heel  was  a  station  in  his  district.  Mr.  Hinton 
was  a  prominent  member  of  the  same  denomination  and  had 
learned  through  Mr.  Morgan  of  the  need  of  a  teacher  for  the 
Shoe  Heel  school  who  could  pass  the  examination  in  Eobeson 
County.  Many  had  been  before  the  Board  of  County  Examiners 
and  had  failed.  At  that  time  there  were  only  four  licensed 
^Negro  teachers  in  the  county.  One  of  these — Prof.  David  P. 
Allen — was  a  graduate  of  the  State  Normal  School  of  Mass- 
achusetts and  was  one  of  the  most  accomplished  teachers  the 
State  has  ever  had.  These  four  teachers  moved  from  district 
to  district  and  all  the  pupils  from  contiguous  territory  would 
attend  their  schools.  The  Freedman's  Savings  &  Trust  Com- 
pany Bank,  of  which  I  had  been  the  Assistant  Cashier  of  the 
Ealeigh  Branch,  had  closed  something  over  a  year  before.  I 
had  no  regular  work.  Mr.  Hinton  sent  for  me.  He  made 
known  the  opportunity  which  the  Shoe  Heel  school  offered. 
I  shall  never  forget  his  fatherly  interest  and  earnest  solicitation 
as  to  my  future.  He  named  me  to  Mr.  Morgan.  He  arranged 
a  conference.  The  Presiding  Elder  was  deeply  impressed  and 
urged  me  to  accept  the  position.  He  had  been  requested  by  the 
school  committee  to  secure  for  them  a  teacher  who  could  meet 
the  requirements.    I  accepted. 
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Leaving  Raleigh    ■ 

I  left  Raleigh  on  a  late  afternoon  train  in  December — I  do 
not  remember  the  date — over  the  old  Raleigh  and  Augusta  Air 
Line  for  Jonesboro  which  was  then  its  terminal.  Here  we 
changed  cars  for  Fayetteville.  The  day  was  bleak  and  dismal. 
During  the  forenoon  a  slow,  drizzling  rain  had  changed  into 
sleet.  The  trees  were  gorgeous  with  the  splendor  of  icicles  and  ice 
covered  the  ground  where  it  had  not  been  broken  by  vehicles 
or  pedestrians.  It  was  a  most  appropriate  re-action  to  Long- 
fellow's 

Rainy   Day 

The  day  is  cold,  and  dark,  and  dreary; 
It  rains,  and  the  wind  is  never  weary; 
The  vine  still  clings  to  the  mouldering  wall, 
But  at  every  gust  the  dead  leaves  fall, 
And  the  day  is  dark  and  dreary. 

The  next  verse  echoed  my  own   feelings — 

My  life  is  cold,  and  dark,  and  dreary; 

It  rains,  and  the  wind  is  never  weary; 

My  thoughts  still  cling  to  the  mouldering  Past, 

But  the  hopes  of  my  youth  fall  thick  in  the  blast. 

And  the  day  is  dark  and  dreary. 

The  next  verse  seemed  a  continuation  of  the  Christian  sym- 
pathy and  cheering  words  of  Messrs.  Morgan  and  Hinton — 

Be  still,  sad  heart!  and  cease  repining; 
Behind  the  clouds  is  the  sun  still  shining; 
Thy  fate  is  the  common  fate  of  all. 
Into  each  life  some  rain  must  fall. 
Some  days  must  be  dark  and  dreary. 

On  the  train  that  took  us  to  Jonesboro  were  Col.  F.  P.  Hay- 
wood, who  was  then  an  official  of  the  Postoffice  Department ; 
Col.  Thos.  B.  Long,  Postal  Inspector,  of  Greensboro;  and  Law- 
yer X.  A.  McLean,  of  Lumberton.   We  were  all  thro^\^l  together 
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in  the  waiting  room  at  Jonesboro.  There  were  no  ''Jim  Crow" 
arrangements  in  those  days.  I  listened  to  these  gentlemen  as 
they  discussed  questions  and  exchanged  views.  My  mind,  how- 
ever, was  mostly  concerned  as  to  what  was  to  become  of  me  on 
that  long  stage  coach  ride  of  thirty-three  miles  from  Fayette- 
ville  to  Lumberton.  Occasionally  Col.  Haywood  would  call  me 
into  the  conversation  by  way  of  corroborating  some  of  his  state- 
ments and  to  refresh  his  memory  as  to  some  facts  or  names 
relating  to  old  times.  He  knew  me  well  as  I  was  born  a  slave 
in  the  Haywood  family. 

Finally  the  train  for  Fayetteville  pulled  in  and  we  were  all 
off  for  the  old  town.  On  arriving  there  I  hired  two  colored  men 
to  take  my  trunk  to  the  hotel.  It  was  well  weighted  as  I  always 
carried  many  books  when  ofF  for  any  length  of  time.  The  stage 
coach  was  soon  drawn  up  in  front  of  the  hotel.  My  trunk  was 
loaded  on.  There  were  only  two  passengers  to  go — Lawyer  Mc- 
Lean and  I.  The  driver  directed  me  to  sit  in  front  with  him. 
To  this  Mr.  McLean  objected  saying  that  he  wished  me  to  sit 
with  him  that  we  might  keep  each  other  warm.  He  borrowed 
a  blanket,  or  lap  robe,  from  the  hotel  and  we  wrapped  in  this. 
We  conversed  as  we  journeyed  until  I  became  drowsy  and  fell 
asleep.  The  last  I  heard  the  lawyer  say  was — "Well,  he  has 
gone  to  sleep.  I  wish  I  could  sleep  as  he  does !"  Col.  F.  A.  Olds 
has  recently  informed  me  that  Lawyer  McLean  was  an  uncle 
of  our  present  Governor,  Hon.  A.  W.  McLean. 

After  going  eleven  miles  the  driver  stopped  for  a  change 
of  team.  A  rough  shanty  enclosed  on  all  sides  but  one — the 
south  side — was  occupied  by  a  number  of  colored  men.  In  the 
south  end  was  a  great  log  fire  and  the  floor  was  so  constructed 
as  to  slant  downward  to  the  fire.  The  men  were  all  lying  with 
their  feet  toward  the  glowing  logs  and  were  sleeping  as  children 
in  a  cradle  when  we  entered.  They  aroused  and  made  room  for 
us  while  the  change  of  horses  was  being  effected.  This  done  we 
were  off  again.  I  soon  fell  asleep.  At  the  end  of  another  eleven 
miles  the  driver  drew  up  in  front  of  a  lighted  cottage  and  in- 
vited the  lawyer  to  enter  and  have  a  cup  of  hot  coffee.  The 
lawyer  invited  me  to  follow.  I  went  in.  The  lady  of  the  house 
offered  Mr.  McLean  a  chair  at  a  table  near  the  fire  and  soon 
had  a  steaming  cup  of  fragrant  coffee  before  him.    I  stood  on 


one  side  of  the  fire  place  and  warmed  myself.  0,  how  I  did 
want  just  a  swallow  of  that  coffee!  However,  I  was  glad  to 
get  a  chance  to  warm.  Another  change  of  horses  was  made  and 
we  were  again  off  for  Lumberton.  I  managed  to  keep  awake 
during  the  remainder  of  the  journey.  We  had  reached  the 
swamps.  The  trees  grew  so  close  together  and  so  tall  that  we 
seemed  to  be  riding  between  two  gigantic  walls.  Mr.  McLean 
took  occasion  to  question  me  closely  as  to  my  antecedents.  I 
told  him  who  I  was.  He  seemed  pleased  to  know  of  my  connec- 
tion with  the  Haywood  family.  Said  he  knew  them  well  and 
that  his  frequent  visits  to  Ealeigh  in  attendance  upon  the 
Supreme  Court  had  thrown  him  into  intimate  relations  with 
most  of  them.  He  said  that  the  Haywood  family  was  one  of  the 
oldest  and  best  in  the  State.  In  this  opinion  I  took  immense 
pride  for  I  felt  that  I  shared  in  the  compliment  which  he  so 
generously  bestowed.  Negroes  in  the  old  days  claimed  kinship 
with  all  the  white  people  who  were  related  to  their  owners. 
They  asserted  among  themselves  the  social  status  of  the  fami- 
lies to  which  they  belonged.  They  assimilated  the  intellectual 
and  social  characteristics  of  their  owners.  So  I  was  very  proud 
when  I  heard  Mr.  McLean  speak  in  such  glowing  terms  of  the 
Haywood  family. 

At  Lumberton 

We  arrived  at  Lumberton  early  in  the  morning.  Mr.  McLean 
inquired  if  I  had  a  stopping  place.  I  told  him  I  did  not.  He 
requested  the  stage  driver  to  take  me  over  to  Smith's.  He  recom- 
mended that  as  the  best  boarding  house  in  town  for  colored. 
^\iter  leaving  the  lawyer  at  his  home  I  was  taken  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Smith's.  I  met  Mrs.  Smith.  After  introducing  myself 
I  told  her  that  Mr.  McLean  had  sent  me  to  her  with  the  re- 
quest that  she  care  for  me  during  my  stay  until  the  train  for 
Shoe  Heel  arrived.  She  received  me  most  graciously,  invited 
me  into  the  parlor  where  a  warm  log  fire  blazed  in  the  fire 
place  and  the  room  was  comfortable.  There  were  two  grown 
daughters,  Miss  Mary  and  Miss  Pattie  and  a  number  of  younger 
girls.  An  appetizing  breakfast  was  prepared  to  which  I  did 
full  justice.  We  gathered  again  in  the  parlor.  I  was  just 
a  little  puzzled.   Mr.  Smith  and  Mrs.  Smith  and  all  the  children 


seemed  to  be  white.  Well,  there  were  many  such  ISTegro  families 
and  that  was  no  matter  of  wonderment.  It  was  the  fact  that 
many  young  men — all  white — were  coming  in  and  going  out, 
socializing  with  the  girls,  taking  the  younger  ones  on  their 
knees  and  fondling  them.  These  attentions  all  seemed  to  be 
accepted  as  matters  of  course.    I  could  not  understand. 

Mrs.  Smith  was  a  great  talker.  She  talked  about  everj^hing. 
She  was  good  natured.  She  finally  asked  me  if  I  knew  Lawyer 
Leary  of  Fayetteville.  I  replied  that  I  did  and  that  he  was 
a  friend  of  mine.  She  said  that  Mr.  Leary  was  a  fine  gentleman 
and  always  boarded  with  her  when  he  came  down  to  Robeson 
Court.  This  helped  some.  I  could  not  imagine  Mr.  Leary  stay- 
ing in  any  other  than  a  respectable  house.  My  hostess  then  put 
me  through  a  rigid  examination  as  to  myself.  During  this  in- 
quisition I  casually  mentioned  that  I  was  Grand  Worthy  Sec- 
retary of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  North  Carolina  of  the  Independent 
Order  of  Good  Templars  and  inquired  about  the  lodge  in  Lum- 
berton.  "Are  you  that  Mr.  Hunter?"  she  asked.  "My  Mary," 
she  said,  "is  the  financial  secretary  of  our  lodge  and  has  been 
making  her  reports  to  you.  I  used  to  tell  her  that  I  was  saving 
her  for  you."  This  was  somewhat  enlightening  and  I  was  much 
easier.  I  learned  afterward  that  the  Smith  family  belonged  to 
the  Croatan  Indian  people  of  Robeson  County.  These  people 
at  that  time,  were  classed  among  the  colored  and  associated 
with  them.  The  visitors  whom  I  took  to  be  white  men  were 
their  friends  and  relatives. 

My  stay  in  the  Smith  home  that  morning  was  very  pleasant ; 
and  as  I  had  frequent  occasions  for  visiting  Lumberton,  I  made 
it  my  boarding  place  and  our  relations  became  very  happy. 

At  Shoe  Heel 

About  noon  I  took  the  train  for  Shoe  Heel  arriving  there 
after  a  ride  of  forty-five  minutes.  I  was  met  at  the  station  by 
Mr.  Sam  Crump,  the  railroad  porter,  who  took  me  to  his  home 
just  across  the  street.  Mr.  Morgan  had  recommended  this  home 
as  a  good  boarding  place.  I  found  Mrs.  Crump  to  be  an  ex- 
cellent housekeeper,  a  devout  Christian  lady  and  a  delightful 
hostess.   Two  daughters — Sallie  and  Louise — made  up  the  fam- 


ily.  Here  I  met  Miss  Novella  McXair,  a  comely  young  lady 
who  spent  much  of  her  time  in  the  Crump  home. 

My  arrival  was  on  Saturday.  During  the  afternoon  of  that 
day  I  spent  some  time  in  looking  over  the  town  and  met  the 
school  committee. 

Shoe  Heel  grew  up  out  of  the  swamps.  It  was  without  any 
regular  streets.  The  Carolina  Central  Railway  passed  through 
its  centre.  There  was  an  open  court  on  the  west  of  the  track 
upon  which  the  business  houses  opened.  There  were  a  number 
of  these  of  good  size  carrying  well  assorted  stocks  of  general 
merchandise.  I  remember  E.  L.  McCormic,  J.  C.  McCaskell, 
Dr.  Croom's  drug  store,  B.  F.  McLean  &  Co. 

There  were  a  number  of  comfortable  private  residences,  a 
turpentine  distillery,  a  cooperage  and  Lewis  Lilly's  barber  shop. 
If  there  was  a  saloon  in  the  town  I  do  not  remember  it. 
Thoroughfares  from  all  directions  terminated  in  this  court. 
Dr.  Steel,  I  think,  was  the  only  physician.  Drainage  ditches 
from  four  to  five  feet  deep  ran  along  the  outer  edges  of  the 
sidewalks  and  in  wet  weather  they  kept  nearly  full  of  water. 
The  turpentine  business  seemed  to  be  the  chief  industry  of  the 
section.  Bo.xing  and  chipping  trees  and  dipping  the  ooze,  mak- 
ing barrels,  carting,  and  distilling  the  raw  product  into  spirits 
and  rosin,  furnished  employment  at  good  pay  for  a  large  num- 
ber of  workers. 

Saturday  evening  and  Sunday  I  received  many  callers.  I  can 
now  recall  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  McEachen,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hector  Watson,  Mrs.  McJ^air,  Robert  Gibson,  Secretary  School 

Committee,  Chairman  School  Committee,  Rev.  Simon 

McNair,  Squire  Oliver  George  and  others. 

Sunday  from  10  o'clock  to  1  o'clock  was  given  over  to  a 
Sunday-school  service  and  preaching  by  the  local  preacher.  Rev. 
Reuben  Streeter.  There  was  quite  a  large  congregation.  I  was 
introduced,  made  a  short  talk  outlining  my  program  and  urging 
general  cooperation.  The  response  was  fine  and  cheering.  Dur- 
ing the  day  I  made  many  acquaintances  which  were  to  enter 
into  my  life  and  work.  I  enjoyed  the  church  service.  I  had 
been  prepared  for  it  by  the  deep  spiritual  fervor  pervading  the 
Crump  home. 
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When  taken  into  the  Crump  home  I  was  again  puzzled.  It 
consisted  of  only  one  room,  and  a  little  shed  room.  In  the  living 
room  were  two  beds.  I  was  curious  to  know  where  I  was  to 
sleep.  In  this  room  the  table  was  set  and  supper  was  served.  I 
had  never  since  my  early  life  slept  in  the  same  room  with  the 
females  of  the  family.  About  nine  o'clock  Mrs.  Crump  prepared 
the  beds  for  our  sleeping.  She  pulled  down  curtains  at  the 
side  and  at  the  foot  of  one  of  them  which  screened  it  from 
the  other.  A  trundle  bed  was  pulled  from  the  foot  of  the  other. 
Mrs.  Crump  then  passed  me  the  Bible  requesting  that  I  read  a 
chapter.  This  done  all  joined  in  singing  one  of  the  old  hymns 
of  the  church  followed  by  prayer  all  taking  part.  The  children 
retired.  I  sat  a  while  and  finally  went  behind  the  curtains,  un- 
dressed and  went  to  bed.  It  was  a  new  experience  and  very  em- 
barrassing. Yet  I  lived  with  these  people  during  school  time  for 
three  years.  After  the  novelty  had  worn  off  conditions  ceased 
to  cause  me  any  embarrassment  although  Miss  Novella  was 
often  a  guest  for  the  night.   She  slept  with  the  children. 

I  have  never  before  and  never  since  been  so  near  the  gates  of 
heaven  as  while  residing  in  that  humble  home.  Each  morning 
all  the  members  of  the  family  were  aroused  in  time  to  be  ready 
for  the  morning's  devotion  which  consisted  of  singing  and  prayer. 
Every  night  before  retiring  there  were  scripture  reading,  sing- 
ing and  prayer.  Often  the  holy  spirit  was  present  in  such  power 
that  expressions  of  joy  could  not  be  repressed.  Mrs.  Crump 
was  an  illiterate  woman  so  far  as  book  learning  is  concerned, 
but  she  was  alert  of  mind  and  quite  intelligent.  Her  language 
in  prayer  was  a  marvel  of  exactness  and  her  earnestness  was 
profound.  Mr.  Crump,  too,  was  deeply  religious.  He  was  of  the 
nervous  temperament,  highly  emotional  and  impulsive.  His 
whole  heart  went  into  his  petitions.  I  have  so  often  wished  that 
every  home  in  our  land  were  such  a  Bethel  as  was  this  one. 

Opening  of  School 

I  opened  school  on  Monday  morning  in  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church.  There  was  no  school  house.  The  attendance  was 
large.  Many  of  the  benches  had  been  arranged  with  twelve- 
inch  flap  boards  on  the  back  which  could  be  used  as  desks.  Most 
of  the  children  were  neatly  clad  and  all  were  respectful  and  well 


behaved.  From  day  to  day  as  the  work  of  the  school  progressed 
we  became  more  closely  knit  iu  sympathy.  I  love  children  and 
my  feeling  for  them  met  a  prompt  and  generous  reaction.  This 
mutual  attachment  grew  stronger  and  stronger  during  the  three 
years  of  my  service  in  that  school. 

After  teaching  one  mouth  I  again  went  to  Lumberton  to  go 
before  the  Board  of  Examiners  and  to  draw  my  salary.  In  the 
meanwhile  my  former  Mistress,  Mrs.  "W.  D.  Hay^vood,  had  writ- 
ten a  very  fine  letter  to  Lawyer  McLean  commending  me  to  his 
interest.  I  called  on  him  at  his  law  ofHce.  He  received  me  very 
warmly  and  again  spoke  in  highest  terms  of  the  Haywood 
family.  He  took  me  around  and  introduced  me  to  many  of  the 
gentlemen  of  the  town  and  promised  his  friendship  at  any  time 
that  he  could  be  of  service  to  me. 

The  Board  of  Countj'  Examiners  at  the  time  consisted  of 
Messrs.  W.  B.  Blake,  J.  A.  McAllister  and  Mclntyre.  These  gen- 
tlemen were  all  scholars  of  the  old  school  and  they  put  up  a  stiff 
examination.  I  held  a  first  grade  certificate  in  Wake  though 
I  had  never  taught.  Imagine  my  surprise  when  they  awarded 
me  a  third  grade.  I  was  disappointed.  I  was  discouraged.  I 
would  have  thrown  up  the  job  and  left  but  for  the  fact  that 
I  did  not  have  money  enough  to  get  home.  Then  something 
happened.  Posters  liberally  displayed  in  the  town  announced 
that  an  excursion  train  from  Charlotte  would  pass  through 
that  night  en  route  to  the  Negro  industrial  fair  at  Wilmington 
at  $2.75  round  trip.  I  counted  my  cash.  There  was  only  $2.50. 
I  counted  again,  and  again  trying  in  my  desperation  to  squeeze 
out  $2.75.  I  failed  of  course.  If  I  could  have  reached  Wil- 
mington where  I  was  well  known,  I  could  have  easily  returned 
to  Raleigh.  In  the  travail  of  my  soul  a  thought  was  born. 
Why  could  not  this  industrial  fair  idea  be  so  expanded  as  to 
cover  the  whole  State?  It  would  be  a  grand  enterprise.  I  kept 
this  thought  in  mind.  I  pondered  over  it  for  three  years.  I 
finally  canvassed  the  matter  with  my  brother.  He  was  a  man 
of  quick  action.  He  took  hold  at  once  and  we  organized  the 
N.  C.  Industrial  Association  in  February,  1879,  and  held  the 
first  fair  November  17  of  that  year.  This  fair  has  been  going 
on  from  year  to  year  ever  since.  And  that  is  what  happened. 
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Eeturning  to  my  sad  plight.  I  went  back  to  Shoe  Heel.  I 
called  a  meeting  of  the  School  Committee  and  explained  the 
situation.  Mr.  Bishop,  the  white  member  of  the  Committee, 
spoke  up  at  once  and  said :  "Hunter,  I  know  you  are  qualified. 
I  have  visited  your  school  and  have  seen  and  heard  you  at 
work.  We  intend  to  keep  you.  If  it  is  the  sense  of  this  com- 
mittee we  will  agree  to  make  up  the  deficiency  in  your  salary 
by  voluntary  contributions."  The  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee readily  gave  their  assent.  They  were  as  good  as  their 
word.  I  worked  on  for  a  month  longer.  I  finally  secured  a 
second  grade  certificate. 

I  could  find  no  fault  with  the  Examiners.  To  obtain  any 
certificate  at  all  one  had  to  master  Webster's  Blueback  Spelling 
book.  He  had  to  attain  75  per  cent  each  in  spelling,  the  rules 
for  spelling,  and  the  sounds  of  marked  letters.  Failing  in  either 
of  these  you  were  rejected.  To  secure  a  first  grade  one  had 
to  complete  a  high  school  or  a  normal  school  course.  I  taught 
the  Shoe  Heel  school  three  successive  years  resigning  upon  my 
election  to  the  principalship  of  what  since  became  the  Garfield 
and  later  the  Garfield-Crosby  school,  Raleigh. 

I  have  never  enjoyed  any  three  years  of  my  work  as  a  school 
teacher  more  than  those  spent  in  the  Shoe  Heel  school.  The 
pupils  were  a  fine  body  of  boys  and  girls.  I  loved  them.  They 
gave  every  evidence  of  a  full  reciprocation  of  my  afi'ection. 
Their  parents  and  the  community  generally  gave  me  hearty 
cooperation.  None  of  them  ever  made  complaint.  Mothers 
and  fathers  would  often  take  a  day  off  and  spend  it  in  the 
school  watching  the  work  and  observing  the  behaviour  of  their 
children.  This  was  very  helpful.  It  was  an  impetus  to  both 
children  and  teacher.  It  brought  parents  into  deeper  sympathy 
with  the  teacher  in  his  arduous  task.  They  could  see  and  sup- 
port his  efforts  more  heartily  and  more  intelligently.  Would 
it  not  be  well  for  parents  to  do  the  same  now?  If  they  would 
follow  the  example  of  those  Shoe  Heel  people  is  it  not  possible 
that  much  of  the  friction,  and  discord,  and  antagonism  which 
are  destroying  otir  schools  almost  everywhere  would  be  avoided? 
I  think  so. 

Some  of  these  people  sent  their  children  all  the  way  to  Ral- 
eigh that  they  might  continue  their  studies  under  me.    When 


tliese  children  came  it  was  discovered  that  they  were  much  in 
advance  of  the  pupils  of  the  same  grade  in  the  Raleigh  schools. 
They  had  been  attending  school  only  four  months  in  the  year 
and  still  they  were  better  educated  than  Raleigh  children  who 
had  been,  up  to  that  time,  attending  school  for  ten  months  in 
the  year.  I  could  see  then  what  the  high  standard  of  scholar- 
ship for  teachers  adopted  by  the  Examiners  for  Robeson  County 
had  done  for  the  children  of  that  county. 

During  my  three  years  in  the  Shoe  Heel  school  I  do  not 
remember  a  single  disrespectful  look  or  word  from  any  pupil.  I 
have  no  recollection  of  a  single  complaint  from  any  parent. 
I  maintained  rigid,  but  kindly  discipline.  I  used  the  rod  when 
necessary.    No  ugly  spirit   was  ever  shown. 


SIDE  LIGHTS  OF  SHOE  HEEL 

THE  SCOTCH 

Most  of  the  white  people  of  Shoe  Heel  were  of  Scotch  descent 
and  were  of  the  Presbyterian  faith.  They  retained  many  of 
the  virtues  of  their  ancestors  and  constituted  an  ideal  citizen- 
ship. They  were  my  friends  personally  and  in  my  work.  I 
shall  always  remember  them  with  a  deep  sense  of  gi'atitude. 

AUXT  LIZ 

Aunt  Liz  was  an  institution  in  Shoe  Heel.  She  was  coal 
black,  thin,  wiry,  weezene-d-faced,  red  eyed,  shaggy  haired, 
quick  and  nervous  in  action.  She  was  of  kindly  disposition, 
always  ready  for  any  service.  In  cases  of  sickness  and  death 
she  was  an  indispensable  help.  She  was  employed  in  odd  jobs 
of  cleaning  rooms,  sweeping  stores  and  doing  domestic  work. 
She  had  one  failing.  She  had  periodic  spells  of  bibulous  hilarity. 
On  such  occasions  she  would  requisition  her  silks  and  satins  and 
fanciful  head  gear  and  take  a  day  off.  She  was  allowed  the 
freedom  of  the  town. 

BIG  AMY 

Another  well-known  character  in  Shoe  Heel  was  Big  Amy. 
She  was  quite  six  feet  tall,  stoutly  built  as  a  man  and  very 
strong.  Big  Amy  was  kind  hearted,  industrious  and  very  re- 
ligious. 

HENEY  BERRY  LOWRY 

About  six  miles  from  Shoe  Heel  was  Scuifletown,  the  settle- 
ment in  which  Henry  Berry  Lowry,  the  noted  outlaw,  had  his 
home,  or  rather,  his  rendezvous.  About  a  year  or  so  before 
this  time  he  had  been  a  terror  in  Robeson  County.  He  was  of 
the  Croatan  tribe  and  for  many  years  had  nursed  vengeance 
against  some  of  the  whites.  He  gathered  a  band  of  followers 
and  his  depredations  attracted  nation-wide  attention.  The  State 
militia  was  called  out  to  effect  his  capture.  He  eluded  every 
effort.  He  was  bold,  he  was  daring,  he  was  intrepid.  I  was 
told  that  he  would  often  come  to  Shoe  Heel,  do  his  trading  and 
go  out  without  looking  behind  and  no  one  dared  molest  him. 


KEY.  PATRICK  LOWRY 

Rev.  Patrick  Lowry  was  au  older  brother  of  Henry  Berry.  In 
disposition  he  was  the  exact  antithesis  of  his  brother.  He  was 
a  local  minister  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  He  was 
mild  mannered,  intelligent  and  devoted  to  his  church.  When  he 
came  to  Shoe  Heel  he  was  entertained  in  the  Crump  home  and 
we  slept  together.   He  was  a  lovable  spirit. 

SXAKES 

During  my  stay  in  Shoe  Heel  the  surrounding  country  was 
very  swampy  and  infested  with  snakes.  I  was  awfully  afraid 
of  snakes.  I  was  looking  for  them  everywhere.  If  I  heard  a 
rustle  in  the  leaves  I  stopped  and  made  an  investigation  and 
soon  discovered  a  snake.  If  I  heard  a  noise  in  the  bushes  I  ex- 
amined and  found  a  snake.  I  think  I  saw  more  snakes  than  any 
one  in  Robeson  County.  Well,  I  was  looking  for  snakes.  Other 
people  were  not.  I  have  drawn  a  lesson  from  this.  It  is  ever 
so  in  life.  We  generally  find  what  we  are  looking  for.  If  we 
are  looking  for  the  bad  we  will  find  it.  If  we  are  looking  for 
the  good  we  will  find  it.  If  we  are  looking  for  snakes  we  will 
surelv  find  them. 


NAMES  OF  THE  PUPILS  OF  THE  SHOE  HEEL  SCHOOL 

I  remember  some  of  the  names  of  pupils  of  the  Shoe  Heel 
school.  I  wish  I  could  recall  them  all.  Think  of  it,  some  of  these, 
if  living,  are  now  60,  62,  64,  65,  and  70  years  old.  And  I  am 
still  here,  enjoying  excellent  health  and  feeling  fit.  These  are 
they : 

Albert  McQueen  Alex.  McLean 

George  McEachen  Mitchel  McLean 

Robert  Lilly  Donny   McLean 

Lawrence  McCoy  Jas.  D.  McLean 

Jerry  Pugh  Jno.  W.  McCarter 

Elijah  McLean  Sellers  McEachen 

Alex  McEachen  Daniel  Leach 

Gabriel  McLean  Hector  Watson 


Louis  Mclntire 
Vernon  Leacli 
Frank  Leach 
Charley   McQueen 
Sellers  McQueen 
Jos.  Gilchrist 
Jno.  McAllister 
Frank  Wiggins 
Owen  McFall 
Martha  J.  "Watson 
Druzilla  Patterson 
Amanda  McEachen 
Easter  McEachen 
Mary  J.  Malloy 
Annice  DeBerry 
Bettie  McLean 
Mary  L.  McLean 
Harriet  Graham 
Rebecca  Patterson 
Aggy  McFall 
Monte  Lilly 
Susan  Gibson 
Lucinda  Watson 
Lucy   Shaw 
Louisa  McLean 
Lolly  McLean 
Mary  E.  McLean 
Louis  McFall 
Jno.  E.  Watson 
Sallie  Crump 
Alice  Patterson 
Martha  Streeter 
Lydia   J.   McEachen 


Mary   McLean 
Mary  Connolly 
Mary  M.  DeBerry 
Bettie  George 
Ida  McLean 
Linda  McLaughlin 
Minta  J.  Gibson 
Xovella  McXair 
Louvenia  Hines 
Laura  J.  McFall 
Maggie  L.  McLaughlin 
Sallie  Shaw 
Jane  McXair 
Bettie  J.  McFarland 
Billie  J.  I.  McLean 
Mariah    McLean 
Maggie  McEachen 
Susan  McCoy 
Sarah  J.  Leonard 
■  Jno.  Mclntire 
Owen  McLean 
Wesley  Watson 
Owen  McFall 
Rachel  McEachen 
Minta  J.  Gibson,  Jr. 
Harriet  A.  McNair 
Archy   McLean 
Ellison  Hines 
Vernon  V.  Leach 
Albert  McEachen 
Jno.  A.  McNeil 
Alfred    Sinclair 


CHAPTER  III 
IN  WAKE  COUNTY  RURAL  SCHOOLS 

JiNiPEK  Level  School 

The  Log  School  House — The  Children — Trip  Home — .-1  Dark 
Xight — The  Mysterious  Light 

During  the  years  I  was  teaching  in  Shoe  Heel  (Maxton)  I 
also  taught  in  the  rural  schools  of  Wake  County.  The  Wake 
County  districts  divided  their  sessions  of  four  months  into 
terms  of  two  months  each — one  term  in  summer  and  the  other 
in  winter.  In  Robeson  County  the  session  was  continued  for 
the  full  four  months. 

My  first  school  in  Wake  was  at  Juniper  Level  in  Panther 
Branch  Township.  Here  the  school  house  was  a  one  room 
log  hut  without  any  windows.  We  got  light  and  ventilation 
by  means  of  the  open  door  and  a  ten  foot  board,  one  foot 
wide  in  the  north  end  of  the  room.  This  was  fastened  at  the 
top  by  hinges  with  sticks  attached  by  cords  to  support  the 
flap  when  open.  This  afforded  an  apperture  of  forty-five  de- 
grees when  the  weather  was  not  too  cold.  Our  heat  was 
furnished  in  winter  by  a  fire  place  in  the  opposite  end  about 
eight  feet  wide  and  of  ample  depth.  The  boys  would  cut  the 
wood  and  pile  it  on.  Four  always  occupied  seats  on  the  ends 
of  the  logs — two  in  each  corner.  The  chimney  was  of  sticks 
and  dirt  and  frequently  caught  fire.  To  guard  against  this  I 
always  kept  a  boy  on  watch  on  the  outside.  When  we  had  to 
shut  down  the  flap  and  close  the  door  it  was  quite  dark  in 
the  room  save  such  light  as  crept  in  through  the  cracks  and  the 
blaze  of  lightwood  knots  on  the  fire.  With  all  these  handicaps 
those  children  learned.  They  were  eager  to  "get  their  lessons." 
And  then,  teaching  was  carried  on  with  a  bit  more  of  strenuosity 
than  now.  Under  these  conditions  the  progress  made  by  these 
pupils  was  remarkable.  I  sometimes  shrink  from  comparing 
results  with  those  of  today  with  longer  terms,  better  facilities, 
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and  better  qualified  teachers.  In  those  days  discipline  could  be 
enforced  and  was  enforced.  It  is  different  now.  The  children 
are  in  almost  absolute  control  of  the  schools.  This  is  a  new 
day  and  I  suppose  they  have  caught  the  spirit  of  the  new 
times.  The  home  as  well  as  the  school  has  lost  control  of  the 
young  people  and,  therefore,  the  teacher  no  longer  receives 
the  hearty  and  vigorous  cooperation  of  parents. 

I  cannot  remember  the  names  of  any  of  the  pupils  of  this 
school  save  that  of  Ina  Womack.  I  boarded  with  the  family 
of  Jerry  Thomason  and  his  children  attended  the  school.  How- 
ever, they  were  a  fine  set  of  children  and  I  loved  them.  I 
would  come  to  to^vn  Friday  afternoon  walking  about  fourteen 
miles.  I  would  return  Sunday  morning  reaching  there  in  time 
for  Sunday  school  about  noon.  "We  had  no  automobiles  in 
those  days. 

In  making  my  trip  one  Friday  darkness  overtook  me  just 
before  I  reached  the  Southern  railroad  where  it  crosses  the 
county  road  near  Garner.  It  had  been  raining  for  two  weeks 
or  more  and  the  roads  were  very  muddy.  I  had  hoped  to  gain 
the  railroad  before  dark  and  then  walk  the  cross  ties  on  to  Ral- 
eigh. But  pitch  darkness  came  upon  me  all  at  once.  I  could 
not  see  anything.  I  held  my  hand  close  to  my  eyes  but  could 
not  see  it.  So  when  I  reached  the  railroad  I  feared  to  go  that 
way  lest  I  might  fall  into  "Walnut  Creek  or  get  ensnared  in 
some  other  way.  So  I  decided  that  "discretion  was  the  better 
part  of  valor"  and  kept  to  the  county  road.  Just  after  crossing 
the  railroad  my  attention  was  attracted  by  the  glare  of  a  light 
some  distance  down  the  road,  something  like  a  Roman  candle. 
It  shot  up,  flickered  and  disappeared.  "Well,  I  became  inter- 
ested. I  had  heard  tell  of  Jack-o'lanterns  and  found  myself 
becoming  a  little  dizzy.  It  was  so  dark  that  I  could  recognize 
nothing.  I  remembered  the  rail  fences  inclosing  the  fields  and 
made  my  way  to  the  one  on  the  right  and  climbed  over.  That 
was  some  satisfaction.  I  knew  that  I  was  on  the  right  road. 
Very  soon  the  same  mysterious  light  shot  up  again.  I  became 
muddled  and  began  to  lose  my  senses.  I  returned  to  the  road 
determined  to  remain  on  the  highway.  Then  again  my  Jack- 
o'lautern  sprang  up  much  brighter  than  before.  It  seemed 
to  be  just  over  "Walnut  Creek.  Mr.  "W.  H.  Holleman  had  his 
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residence  aud  family  burying  ground  on  the  left  before  reach- 
ing the  stream.  I  had  all  sorts  of  imaginations.  However,  I 
determined  to  push  ahead.  When  I  had  reached  Mr.  Holloman's 
I  again  climbed  the  fence  on  his  side  in  hope  of  finding  better 
walking.  I  passed  dow-n  by  the  grave  yard  feeling  my  way 
with  a  long  stick  which  I  was  in  the  habit  of  using.  When 
I  neared  the  creek  I  feared  a  mishap  that  might  result  in 
tragedy.  I  again  scaled  the  rail  fence.  I  had  gone  but  a  few 
steps  when  my  stick  went  down,  down,  down,  into  a  deep  ditch,  I 
tumbling  heels  over  head  after  it.  I  crawled  out  on  the  opposite 
side  and  had  to  ford  my  way  to  the  old  wooden  bridge  as  the 
creek  was  very  much  swollen  after  the  rains.  I  crossed  and 
stepped  into  a  deep  rut  filled  with  mud.  I  thought  this  was 
my  last.  I  W'as  well  nigh  exhausted.  But,  putting  every  ounce 
of  courage,  strength,  and  will-power  to  the  test  I  got  up  and 
made  my  way  on.  Reaching  home  I  fell  in  the  door.  My  wife 
came  to  my  assistance,  took  me  in,  undressed  me  and  put  me 
to  bed.  I  shall  never  forget  that  experience  and  am  relating  it 
here  that  it  may  be  seen  what  were  the  hardships  of  those  days. 


SPOUTS  SPRING  SCHOOL 

My  next  school  in  Wake  was  the  Spout  Spring  school  located 
on  the  Hillsboro  road  in  House  Creek  Township.  This  was 
in  the  summer  of  1877.  This  school  served  the  district  in  which 
Method  is  located  and  the  chairman  of  the  school  committee 
was  C.  H.  Woods  who  became  associated  in  business  with 
Berry  O'Kelly  under  the  firm  name  of  Woods  k  O'Kelly.  The 
building  was  a  one  room  construction  30  x  20.  There  was  a 
large  attendance  of  children  and  they,  too,  were  a  fine  body. 
Our  relations  became  very  happy.  I  visited  them  and  their 
parents  in  their  homes.  They  often  came  to  Raleigh  and  visited 
me  and  my  family  in  our  home.  Our  mutual  sympathy  grew 
until  it  ripened  into  a  deep  affection  that  has  never  waned.  I 
can  remember  the  names  of  but  few  of  them.  I  wish  that  I 
could  recall  them  all.  The  names  of  the  Wilcox  children  have 
always  kept  fresh  in  my  mind  because,  through  all  the  years, 
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tliey  have  kept  in  close  touch  with  me.  Their  father,  Cameron 
Wilcox,  was  a  man  of  intelligence  and  industry,  rather  convivial. 
His  heart  was  always  in  the  right  place  and  beat  true.  The 
children  he  placed  in  school  were : 

Pennie  Wilcox  Bettie  Wilcox 

C.  J.  Wilcox  Mary  Frances  Wilcox 

Thos.  H.  Wilcox 

It  may  be  that  there  are  those  who  can  aid  me  in  completing 
the  roll  of  this  school.  I  shall  be  very  thankful  for  such  as- 
sistance and  will  include  it  with  my  next  installment. 


PINEY  GROVE  SCHOOL 

My  next  school  was  at  Piney  Grove,  also  in  House  Creek 
Township.  This  building  was  one  room,  poorly  suited  for  a 
school.  The  attendance  was  large.  I  had  invited  all  the  parents 
to  accompany  their  children  for  entrance.  I  wished  to  see  as 
many  of  them  as  possible  and  outline  to  them  my  program  of 
work.  I  wanted  their  cooperation.  On  Monday  morning  of  the 
opening  day  a  large  number  were  present.  I  had  engaged  board 
and  lodging  with  a  Mr.  Welch  who  operated  a  fine  plantation 
on  the  Hillsboro  road  belonging  to  the  late  Jas.  H.  Harris. 
I  was  to  come  in  from  Raleigh.  Many  of  the  parents  and  their 
children  reached  the  school  house  in  advance  of  me  and  before 
the  appointed  time — 9  o'clock.  I  gave  them  a  talk  and  invited 
their  help  in  making  the  school  what  it  should  be.  All  seemed 
pleased  and  promised  earnest  support.  They  proved  to  be  as 
good  as  their  word.  These  children  were  well  dressed,  well 
behaved,  and  made  good  progress  in  their  studies.  I  can  re- 
member only  one  name,  that  of  Dallas  Welch.  I  shall  be  glad 
to  have  others.  When  I  reached  home  in  the  afternoon  Mr. 
Welch  informed  me  that  before  my  arrival  that  morning  the 
people  who  had  gathered  put  him  through  a  rigid  examination 
as  to  my  antecedents.  When  they  seemed  satisfied  one  of  them 
thought  of  just  one  more  question.  He  asked  as  to  my  religious 
denomination.   Mr.  Welch  confessed  ignorance  on  this  point  but 


said  that  he  thought  I  was  a  Methodist.  "Well,"  the  uian  said, 
"that  will  do  better  than  nothing.'' 

Mv  relations  with  pupils  and  people  were  highly  pleasant 
and  helpful. 

This  was  in  the  summer  of  1878.  It  was  during  the  session 
of  this  school  that  I  received  a  letter  from  Maj.  J.  B.  Xeathery, 
County  Treasurer,  advising  me  not  to  make  any  engagement 
for  the  winter  session  as  I  was  wanted  in  the  Raleigh  schools. 
While  serving  as  county  treasurer  Maj.  Xeathery  took  a  decided 
interest  in  school  work  and  educational  progress.  He  visited  the 
schools  often,  spoke  to  the  children  and  encouraged  the  teachers. 
He  said  that  the  excellent  reports  that  had  come  from  school 
committeemen  and  people  where  I  had  taught  had  reached  the 
school  committee  of  Raleigh  Township  and  that  they  were 
anxious  to  retain  me  for  the  city  schools.  The  school  committee 
at  that  time  consisted  of  Col.  A.  W.  Shaffer,  chairman,  M.  V.  B. 
Gilbert,  secretary,  and  H.  C.  Jones  (col.). 

This  ended  my  service  in  the  rural  schools  for  43  years  until 
1921.  The  next  chapter  will  begin  the  story  of  my  long  service 
in  the  Raleigh  schools,  the  Goldsboro  schools  and  the  Durham 
school. 
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